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T is an univerſally- acknow- 

ledged truth, that the right 
Education of Vouth is of the 
greateſt importance to a na- 
tion as well as to families and 
individuals; this maxim meets 
with nooppoſition in the mind 
of any one with reſpect to our 
ſons; the benefit of ſchools, 


colleges, and univerſities, is 
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readily granted them; hence 
ſpring thoſe eloquent debates 
in the ſenate, learned diſqui- 
ſitions from the bar, and pow- 
ers of perſuaſion from the 
pulpit. But, with regard to 
our daughters, becauſe we 
want them neither to be poli- 
ticians, lawyers, phyſicians, or 
divines, it ſufficeth, in general, 
that we fill their minds with 
trifles. If our ſons conſtitute 
half the nation, our daughters 
compoſe the other half; if 
knowledge in polity, law, phy- 
fic, or divinity, be neceſſiry in 


the 


1 
the ſormer; it is equally ſo, in 
ſome degree, in the latter. 
Though it is not intended they 
ſhould debate in the ſenate, li- 
tigate points of law, give lec- 
tures on anatomy and diſeaſes, 
or teach from the pulpit, ſure- 
ly no one will deny them the 
right of comprehending what 
are forms of government, what 
is right and wrong between 
man and man, how to preſerve 
health or reſtore it, and which 
is the way to Heaven? Mr. 
Clarke obſerves, © Though 
tc the forming the mind to vir- 
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cc tue be the main thing to be 
te aimed at in education, yet it 
e js not the only one; learning, 
ce or the knowledge of things, 
« js another; virtue ſtands in 
need of knowledge to direct.“ 
Mr. Locke ſays, Reading, 
« writing, and learning, Iallow 
t to be neceſſary, but yet not 
ee thechiet buſineſs; 1 imagine 
« you would think him a very 
ce fooliſh fellow that ſhould not 
« yalue a virtuous or wiſe man 
ce jnfinitely before a great ſcho- 
6e lar,” Thus theſe two great 
men agree, that knowledge is 
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1 
neceſſary to the attainment of 
virtue; and no one diſputes 


that virtue is needſul to the 


happineſs of the community; 
how far our daughters are ca- 
pable of creating and extending 


this happineſs, we may judge 


by taking a view of a modern 
education; we teach them to 
read and write, and the firſt four 
rules of arithmetic, work a lit- 
tle tambour, embroidery, or 
Dreſden, learn a few French 


dialogues, play half a dozen 


tunes on the harpſichord or gui- 


tar, and dance. Thus they 
are 


„ „ 
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are uſhered into the world, qua- 
lified for the important func- 
tions of wives and mothers, and 
all the relative duties of ſociety. 
It is hard to ſtem the tide of 
popular prejudices; Jam there- 
fore aware that this advice to 
my little pupils will, in many 
particulars, be eſteemed ſingu- 
lar; ſuch as where I prefer hiſ- 
tory and natural philoſophy to 
the fineſt compoſitions of fic- 
tion, and recommend humili- 
ty in oppoſition to pride, &c. 
It was from a conviction of the 
preciouſneſs of time, and reflec- 


tion 


1 
tion that too great a part of 
it is generally allotted in atten- 
tion to the exterior. I readily 
grant, that, to thoſe who 
are admirers of the works of 
creation, a fine perſon has 
many and powerful attractions; 
we gaze with admiration, the 
{ymmetry and harmony of the 


whole ſtrike our ſenſes with de- 
light, we naturally imagine 


that anelevated and noble ſoul 
is the inhabitant of ſo fair a 
manſion; but, if it diſcover 
the amplicude thereof (by the 
organs of ſpeech) only in a few 

com- 


3 
common - place phraſes and 
compliments, the diſagreement 
of ſoul and body immediately 
offends, and diſgult takes place 
of delight; it is therefore of 
utility the outward form be 
regarded as ſubſervient to great- 
er qualities, and not to the hin- 
drance of nobler acquiſitions. 
It was likewiſe from obſerva- 
tion of the many trifling, and 
often dangerous, amuſements, 
invented, as they fay, in order 
to paſs the tedious moments, 
raiſed in my mind an ardeat 
wiſh, that the riſing female ge- 


neration 


1 

neration would render the m- 
ſelves and others happy by 
gaining uſeful knowledge. 
Thoſe ſew under my care, to 
whom this advice is addreſſed, 
and for whom principally de- 
ſigned, may pay attention to it, 
but as the preſs already teems 
with precept, the ſame flows 
continually from the pulpit, 
clothed in the fineſt figures of 
rhetoric, and it is very obvious 
the preacher too often addreſſes 
a deaf auditory ; time as con- 
ſtantly meaſures his ſame round 
of day and night ; it is alſo evi- 

dent 


„5 
dent he preſents his hour - glaſs 
and ſcythe to the eyes of thoſe 


who cannot ſee; then what 


can be expected of this little 


bark, but ſhipwreck on the 
boiſterous ocean of popular 
evils? However that may be, 
the author is conſcious that her 
pen has been guided by the 
ſtricteſt integrity of heart. 


—") 


My dear young ladies, 


OU are placed under mycare, 
in order to your becoming 
uſeful members of ſociety; to 
which end it ſhall be my delight- 
ful taſk, (while I endeavour, with 
unremitting ardour, to inſtil into 
your young minds proper ideas of 
things neceſlary to accompliſh the 
deſign, ) firſt to deſcant a little on 
EDUCATION; in what it conſiſts, 
and alſo of its advantages, 
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You cannot be ignorant that you 
have capacities to diſcern what is 
right, and the contrary; you can 
likewiſe chooſe and refuſe. Now 
Education expands thoſe faculties 
and ideas to very wide dimenſions, 
in that you can ſee good and evil 
in a much greater degree; for ex- 
ample, if you have offended your 
parents in any particular, if you 
be illiterate, the fault will appear 
to you comparatively trifling to the 
feelings which are the reſult of a 
liberal education: in the latter 
caſe, you will ſee the offence in a 
very different light; a thouſand agi- 


tations will fluctuate your breaſt ; 
you will perceive that you have 
| ſinned 
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ſinned againſt the authors of your 
being, againſt thoſe to whom you 
are bound by the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
endearing ties of nature and reli- 
gion: you will then have a ſenſe 
of the omniſcience of God, and 
will feel the full force of the fifth 
commandment, which ſays, Ho- 
nour thy father and mother, that 
thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee . 


Education conſiſts in the attain- 
ment of that knowledge which you 


B 2 could 


I remember, a very old gentleman once re. 
marked to me, that, in his obſervation on men 
and things during a period of ſixty or ſeventy 
years, diſobedience to parents was generally 
puniſhed with a ſhort life. 
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could not gain from experience, 
even in the courſe of a long life, 
without inſtruction ; which know- 
ledge we may particularize as 
follows: 1. Reading; 2. Wiiting; 
3- Accompts; 4. Needlework ; 
5. Houſewifery, in all its various 
branches: theſe are neceſſary for 
every one of you : but you, who 
have fortunes or genteel expectan- 
cies, may add other accompliſh- 
ments which will be mentioned 
hereafter, 


| Now, if we treat of the advan- 


tages which accrue from ſuch ac- | 
quirements, they are indeed nume- 


rous. f 
With 
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With regard to READING, this 
ought to be performed with proper 
emphaſis, giving every word its diſ- 
tin&t ſound. I have heard young 
ladies read who have boaſted of an 
education ; but it has been hardly 
intelligible through affectation of 
ſome particular found, which Miſs, 
through folly, thought pretty. 
Therefore avoid all tones you may 
have acquired by habit and cuſtom 
read juſt in the key you would 
converſe in. 


The pleaſure and advantages of 
Reading are too great for my pen to 
deſcribe; if we attend to hiſtory, 
how are our ideas led to ages back, 

B 3 even 
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even to the foundation of this ter- 
raqueous globe, and to the firſt 
inhabitants of it! If we love anti- 
quity, here it is as far as we can go; 

we view our firſt parents in their 


. 


primeval purity, and alſo in their 


lapſed ſtate. The great and wiſe 
men of every age, the patriarchs, 
| prophets, and kings,—we ſeem to 
converſe with them all! What de- 
lightful amuſement! Get but a 


reliſh of this and you will not want 
| trifling diverſions to All time, as 


the impious phraſe is; and, while 
ſuch Reading amuſes, it inſtructs; 
ö for there is ſomething in the mind 
| of a well-diſpoſed perſon, that 
| wiſhes an imitation of every great 
and 


A 


3 
and virtuous action in others: and, 
ſuch as I wiſh you to copy are, 
Sarah's obedient diſpoſition; Re- 
beccah, in her readineſs to comply 
with the requeſt of Abraham's ſer- 
vant, when ſhe ſaw the providence 
of God ſo manifeſt in his ſteps 
to her father's houſe; Pharaoh's 
daughter, in her compaſſion when 
ſhe beheld the weeping babe bereft 
of the foſtering hand of its mother, 
and ſurrounded with dangers ; the 
wife of Manoah, and mother of 
Samſon, 1n the ſtrength of her rea- 
ſoning; Abigail, in her wiſdom, 
when attempting to appeaſe the 
wrath of the Ifraclitiſh monarch ; 


we find ſhe gained her end by her 
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humble carriage, fine addreſs, and 
complaiſance, and was afterward 
exalted to the Hebrew throne; 
Ruth, by her duty and affection, 
though to a mother-in-law, be- 
came a great woman ; Eſther, in 
paying attention to all her uncle 
Mordecai requeſted her to perform, 
by which ſhe ſaved all her kindred 
fromdeath, and becamequeen-con- 
ſort to the greateſt emperor then on 
earth ; the queen of Sheba, in her 
deſire after knowledge; and, to 
ſum up all the examples in holy 
writ, wewill notice the lady whom 
Solomon deſcribes in the laſt chap- 
ter of the Proverbs, 


It 
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If we come to modern hiſtory we 
ſhall alſo find many beautiful ex- 
amples. How do we admire the 
elevation of mind in the ſuffering 
lady Jane Grey ! who can read her 
life and death without feeling their 
heart ſoftened ! and, if any tumul- 
tuous paſſions poſſeſs their breaſt 
before they begin, they will feel 
them all brought into ſweet capti- 
vity and ſubjection ! Mrs. Rowe's 
obliging and happy diſpofition, her 
enlivening and delicate ſentiments; 
and religious ardour, are worthy 
your imitation ; ſhe ſeemed to re- 
ſpire the air of paradiſe even on 
carth; the humility and devo- 
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votion of the amiable and gentle 
Theodoſia, in her divine and truly 
poetic lines; and many more who 
are eminent for piety or erudition; 
the marchioneſs de Lambert, whoſe 
fine eſſays have paſſed through two 
or three editions in Engliſh ; Mrs. 
M<Caulay-Graham, the hiſtorian ; 
and others, for their fine poetical 
talents; as Miſs Scott, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, &c. In ſhort there is no 
end of example for you even in the 
volumes you have at hand. 


A farther advantage gained by 
Reading, beſides the unſpeakable 
pleaſure it will afford you, is, that 
you can bear a part in converſa- 

tion ; 


6 

tion“; and, if your mind be well 
cultivated, you will have more 
ſenſe than to talk merely to ſhew 

| you have underſtanding, but your 
tongue will be governed with pru- 
dence, and move ſpontancouſly 
when the ſubject is what you are 
well acquainted with. By this you 
will become an entertaining com- 
panion to your parents; who will 
behold you, not only with the ten- 
derneſs due to a beloved child, but 
they will add theſe to all the 
warmth of the neareſt friendſhip, 
B 6 and, 


* But, take notice, this is to be limited to 


your friends and acquaintance; for, a young 
lady, in a great company, ſhould be filent 5 
which is conſiſtent with the natural modeſty of 
the ſex, 
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and, if you ſhould ever be married 
to a man of ſenſe, his affection will 
increaſe as he beholds you improve 
in wiſdom; for, however a man 
may, at firſt, be captivated with a 
beautiful woman, yet, if that be 
all her boaſt, her pretenſions to a 
huſband's affection ſtand on a pre- 
carious foundation : the firſt fit of 
1lIneſs, perhaps, will ſap that foun- 
dation, and then the ſuperſtructure 
might as well drop into the grave; 
for, when the cauſe of love 1s re- 
moved, the effect ceaſeth imme- 
diately. Therefore do you endea- 
vour to attain accompliſhments, 
which will render you lovely to 
your lateſt period ; then, whatever 
has 


e 
has been your partner's employ- 
ment all the day, inſtead of a cof- 
fee-houſe or tavern, in the even- 
| ing, to unbend his mind, he will 
| haſten home to his own fire-ſide ; 
| there he is ſure to find his beſt 
| friend, whoſe cheerful and enter- 
j taining converſation will be more 
| ſatisfactory than all he could find 
abroad; and, if any little error 


Si ſhould betray your judgement, his 
| affection will overlook it, and ſet 
you right, 


N Thus you will be a mutual bene- 
fit to each other; and this will be 
anſwering one grand end of your 
exiſtence in the world. 


I have 


1 

I have before named to you a 
knowledge of hiſtory ; and would 
have you firſt be well acquainted 
with what is called ſacred, or the 
hiſtory of the ſcriptures. A Maho- 
metan or Pagan would think this 
advice ſuperfluous, in a land where 
we profeſs that our eternal happi- 
neſs or everlaſting miſery depend 
on aknowledgeof this divine book; 
it would raiſe their wonder, were 
they to be told that many never 
look into it but when they go to 
church, perhaps once or twice a 
year; their aſtoniſhment would ſtill 
increaſe, were you to tell them that, 
though Britiſh Chriſtians believe it 

to be the means of their ſalvation, 


yet 


1 
yet the moſt inſignificant, trifling, 
and, I may add, corrupting, ro- 
mances are preferred to it. 


After a clear underſtanding of 
ſacred hiſtory, and which 1s firſt 
neceſſary, becauſe the moſt antient, 
you may proceed to that of Greece 
and Rome, without being at the 
pains of getting claſſical learning. 
I know that would be attainable by 
ſome of you who are endowed with 
mental powers equal to the other 
ſex, but are under a diſadvantage, 
when compared with them, through 
want of time, having many more 
branches of learning to acquire; 
and, as we live in an age, wherein 
every ſpecies of wiſdom, of every 


age 


132 
age and nation, philoſophical, theo- 
logical, hiſtorical, chronological, 
&c. are all tranſlated into our mo- 


ther- tongue, you may diſpenſe with 
that branch of education. How- 
ever, if any have inclination, time, 
and opportunity, you have many 
examples. Henry theEighth's laſt 
queen was not more eſteemed for 
piety than herliterary abilities; lady 
Jane Grey had a good underſtand- 
ing of ſeven languages at the ſlen- 
der age of ſixteen ; queen Elizabeth 
was a proof likewiſe that a female 
mind 1s capable of great attain- 
ments: Miſs Carter *, Madam Da- 
cier, 


5 


* Miſs Carter tranſlated Epictetus from the 
Greek with deſerved applauſe, 


43 
cier *, and the marchioneſs de Cha- 
telet +, prove the aſſertion; but, as 
the French is an univerſal language, 
and will help you in the Englith, 
and is eaſily attained, you will do 
well to get a perfect knowledge of 
it. I have perceived ſome young 
ladies to be elevated when they have 
gained a little ſmattering in the 
French; to diſcourage this, I refer 


you to the following lines of Pope: 
A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring: 
A little draught intoxicates the brain, 
But drinking largely ſobers us again. 


A little 


* Madam Dacier tranſlated Florus, Terence, 
and Homer, with learned and judicious notes, 

+ The marchioneſs de Chatelet tranſlated Sir 
Iſaac Newton into French, with notes, and wrote 
inſtitutions of phyſics, in which great depth of 
genius is ſhewn. 


13329 
A little knowledge, whether in 
literature or ſcience, makes a per- 
ſon pedantic: and, how much more 
abſurd would be the pretenſion to 
any other language whilſt ignorant 
of your mother- tongue? 


After the Greek and Roman hiſ- 
tory, which abounds with mighty 
events and illuſtrious examples, 
you will naturally be deſirous to 
know that of your own nation; 
and, from the ſavage barbarity of 
former times, you will feel your 
heart overflow with gratitude and 
thankfulneſs that your lot is caſt in 
this iſle, at this period, when your 
houſe is a defence from all hoſtility : 


61 
by the way, I do not pretend to en- 
ter into any political diſquiſition of 
the times; all I know is that we 
feel none of the pinching pangs of 
famine: people, in a middling line 
of life, live in as great luxury as the 
nobility formerly, not more than 
a century ago. From this you will 


learn to enjoy what you have with 
peace and content. 


I imagine by this time you are 
convinced of the advantage to be 
gained from Reading, and come 
now to WRITING. 


This I could wiſh to be a fair 
round hand, as ſuch, with prac- 
tice, will bring you to a free run- 

ning- 


( 2 ) 

ning-hand, which is beſt for diſ- 
patch. In this reſpect, I think it 
much to be preferred to the Italian; 
for, as female ideas are generally 
volatile and fugitive, you may loſe 
many fine thoughts if you take any 
length of time to write them. | 


The utility of WRT is almoſt 
beyond deſcription ; by this we de- 


lineate our thoughts and deſcribe 


our ideas toourdiſtant friends; this 


excellent art is the meſſenger of our 
commands, injunctions, - advice, 


congratulations, condolence, ſym- 
pathy, or whatever paſſion of the 
mind we wiſh to expreſs, acroſs 
the great Atlantic, or to the moſt 

: diſtant 


i — — 
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diſtant part of the habitable globe; 
and we enjoy all the refined plea- 
ſures of ſocial friendſhip without 
an adequate idea of the immenſe 
tracks of ſea and land which ſepa- 
rate us; by this parents and chil- 
drencan preſerve that parental and 
filial affection which 1s apt to ſub- 
ſide, between the illiterate, in long 
abſence, 


There aremany otheradvantages 
accrue from the knowledge of the 
pen beſides epiſtolary correſpon- 
dence. And here I would adviſe, 
when you ſit down to read, always 
to have ready at hand your writing 
impliments and a blank book, (ſup- 

poſe 


( 22 ) 

poſe a copy-book,) that, when 
you come to any beautiful or uſe- 
ful idea in an author, (I mean ſuch 
as is very ftriking,) eſpecially if it 
be poetry, you inſert it in this 
book; which miſcellaneous collec- 
tion will be very uſeful to you; and, 
by reading itoften, will muchem- 
belliſh your converſation. By theſe 
means you will accumulate the moſt 
choice ideas, maxims, and precepts, 
of all the world of literature, in 
one ſmall compaſs, 


If a young lady has a turn of 


mind for poetry, it would be loſt 


without the uſe of the pen; for, it 


is not every one would have the pa- 
tience 


6 
tience that Milton's daughter had 
in the character of an amanuenſis. 
I imagine the pen was a great help 
to king David's devotion ; and am 
ſure his delightful works have aſ- 
ſiſted - the devotion of many thou- 
ſands, eſpecially through the hands 
of Watts, Doddridge, Tate and 


Brady, Fagch from the Latin of 


Buchanan, Miſs Steele, and many 
others *. 


I pro- 


I doubt not but it had the like effect for- 
merly through the channel of Sternhold and 
Hopkins ; but, alas! 

Our ſons their fathers failing language ſee; 

Aud, ſuch as Chaucer is, ſhall Dryden be. 

Pope” s Eſſay on Criticiſm, 


( 24 ) 


I proceed now to Accomers. 


The neceſſity of this qualifica- 
tion will appear plain to every one, 
Without it a young lady muſt be 
very 1gnorant of her affairs, and 
may poſſibly be reduced to ſome 
diſagreeable dilemma before ſhe is 
aware of it; but, by a knowledge 
of figures, how eaſily are all her 
expences drawn out before her view, 
and to what an exactneſs may ſhe 
manage her affairs! and, if they 
are but ſcanty, with a little pru- 
dence and a nice calculation, ſhe 
may keep up a better figure than, 
perhaps, with twice the income, 


without this attainment, and not 
| be 
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E 
be in danger of running behind- 
hand; a misfortune, which is the 
foundation of every miſery. Such 


ſad conduct, I hope, your {kill in 
arithmetic will prevent. 


I will add a wiſh, that you, who 
have little independent fortunes, 
will be wiſe enough to improve 
them, if you deny yourſelves ſome 
little ſuperfluities, which many in 


your ſituation indulge themſelves 
in. 


If you live to commence a wife, 
and have a family, the advantage 
ſtill magnifies. Alas! it is to be 

C feared 
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feared that many bankruptcies owe 
their riſe to this want of ceconomy 
in awiſe: my wiſh 1s, that, if any 
of you arrive to that character, you 
will pay ſtrict attention to this 
particular; to which end a one 
ſhilling pocket-book annually will 
contain every account of houſe- 
keeping, apparel, extra-expences, 
charity, &c. By no means omit 
the laſt, according to your ability, 
as there 1s ſcarcely any one but 
may afford a trifle to put by (ſup- 
poſe 1t were weekly) againſt any 


opportunity that offers for the ex- 
erciſe of this virtue, One would 


think there ſhould be wanting no 
other 


E 
other incitement to this part of 
duty than this text of Scripture: 
„ hgBleſſed is he that conſider- 


eth the poor, the Lord ſhall deli- 
ver him in the time of trouble.“ 


In examining the ſacred pages 
by the Concordance, I find the 
poor are therein named nearly two 
hundred times, and bleflings or 
curſes annexed to the attention to, 
or oppreſſion of, them: and, in- 
deed, what more defirable feelings 
can the human breaſt experience, 
than, with Job, to cauſe the wi- 
dow's heart to ſing for joy | Such 
is the care of heaven for this afflict- 
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ed part of the creation. Notwith- 
ſtanding the legiſlature has ſo well 
provided for them in general, yet 
the various diſpenſations of provi- 
dence, with regard to many of our 
friends, furniſh us often with ob- 
jects. 


I come next to NEEDLEWORK ; 
and deſire you firſt to be complete 
in PLAIN-WORE: for, though fine 
ladies of fortune haveexploded this | 
| qualification in their grandmothers | 

for fear of marking their finger, 
| do you never follow ſuch abſurd 
| trifling. 


It 
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It is the great misfortune of this 
age, and never enough to be la- 
mented, that young women with 
ſmall fortunes are for ever imitating 
ladies who have nothing to do but 
to divert themſelves how they can, 
whether in a rational way or not. 


The benefit in a family, where 
the miſtreſs of it is induſtrious in 
this article, is obvious; it is not 
only what is ſaved in paying for 
work, but much is gained by cut- 
ting your cloth yourſelf to the beſt 
advantage. And never attempt to 
put away any of your apparel, 
when you take it off, without exa- 
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mining and repairing what is want- 


ing; by which means your linen 


will laſt you much longer, and 
conſequently you will have more 
caſh for other purpoſes. 


believe there are not many men, 
however careleſs themſelves, but 
would chooſe induſtry and ocono- 
my in a wife. | 


When you are a good proficient 
in plain-work, endeavour to be ſo 
inevery branch of fine needlework ; 
for, if you are, or ſhould be, in a 
line of life which may occaſion you 
to have much time on your hands, 

you 


n 

you will find it a laudable, uſeful, 
and amuſing, employment; by 
which you may make your apparel 
much more elegant and valuable. 
For example, how wide is the com- 
pariſon between a plain muſlin 
gown and one richly wrought over 
with embroidery or very curious 
dreſden! Such a garment affords 
double ſatisfaction to the owner ; 
it amuſes in the attainment of it, 
and adds a luſtre to the wearer, be- 
Aides the great pleaſure it gives her 
friends, and the ſaving that money 
which ſuch a one would coſt, 
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We come now to the underſtand- 
ing the affairs of a houſe and fami- 
ly; and will begin with MARKE T· 
ING, as no perſon, unleſs bleſt 
with a great eſtate, ſhould be 1gno- 
rant of this: for, by ſending to 
your butcher, poulterer, fiſhmon- 
ger, fruiterer, &c. you may be 
put off with what they moſt wiſh 
to get rid of firſt, and perhaps at a 
much dearer rate than if you were 


preſent at the contract. 


When your proviſions are ſent 
home you have not done with them; 
you are to look to them yourſelf, 


that your ſervants take proper care 
of 
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of them; that your table be fur- 
niſhed in a frugal, yet comforta- 
ble, manner. Thus 1s to be govern- 
ed by your income. However, let 
it be obſerved, that, if prudence 
dictates to you that it ſhould be in 
a plain manner, that will be moſt 
for your comfort in the end; di- 
ſeaſes, in general, being the effect 
of luxury. And I would farther 
obſerve, that human nature is ea- 
ſily brought to any thing by uſe; 
a little abſtinence for a fortnight or 
a month will bring you to be con- 
tented with common focd ; I mean, 
a plain joint and a pudding ; with 
which, I think, every rational 
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creature, if they cannot afford 
more, ought to be ſatisfied. 


However, you ſhould have a 
knowledge in Cookery beyond 
this, againſt certain times and ſea- 
ſons, when you are to entertain 
your friends: in this, appear to 
be neither oftentatious or parſimo- 
nious : there is a golden mean to 
be preſerved 1n all things. To this 
end a knowledge in paſtry, preſer- 
ving, pickling, &c. will be neceſ- 
ſary; to which, if you live in the 
country, you muſt add baking and 
brewing. And, ſurely, no one 
who means to ſuperintend a family, 

and 
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and cannot ſupport a train of do- 
meſtics, will think this knowledge 
too ſervile: to argue thus ſhews 


great depravity of underſtanding, 
and indolence the moſt contempti- 


ble. 


You are likewiſe to fee that your 
ſervants keep every thing in its 
place, and that every article 1s very 
clean, eſpecially in your kitchen, 
which will much conduce to health; 
copper veſſels are very dangerous if 
not kept in proper order. 


You ſhould alſo underſtand get- 
ting up linen, or you may be 1m- 
| C 6 poſed 


1 
poſed on by your laundreſs; if you 
aſſiſt a little in this article, I mean 
in getting up your fine linen, it 
will be good exerciſe for you; 
which, when well got up, will look 
much finer and keep longer clean. 


We proceed now to the more 
noble accompliſhments, and will 
begin with the ſtudy of the Grozxs. 


This will open to your ideas a 
vaſt field for contemplation, by 
which you may, at one view, com- 
prehend the univerſe, 
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GeocRaPny X. is a pleaſant a- 


muſement; when you read hiſtory 
you will travel with your author, 
in idea, with almoſt as much ſatis- 
faction as if you were with him; 
I might have ſaid, with more ſa- 
tisfaction ; as you will not hazard 
the dangers and perils which a per- 
ſonal acquaintance with ſuch de- 
{criptions as you may read might 
ſabject you to: witneſs the account 
which Pliny the younger gives of 
his uncle, who, urged by curioſity 


to inveſtigate the wonders of mount 


Veſu- 


Without geography and chronology, ſays Mr. 
Locke, hiſtory will be very ill retained and very 


little uſeful, and be only a jumble of matters of 


fact, confuſedly heaped together without order or 
inſtruction, 
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Veſuvius, loſt his life. The in- 
quiſitive Dr. Solander is another 
inſtance; and the unfortunate 
captain Cooke. If you farther 
conſider the terreſtrial globe “ phi- 
loſophically, it will add to your 
conceptions aſtoniſhingly. 


When you conſider that the 


earth, according to aſtronomers, 
inthediurnal revolution ſhe makes 
round 


* Philoſophy is the knowledge of things, no- 
tional, natural, moral, and ſupernatural, granted 
by God to our firſt parents, and tranſmitted to 
us for the honour of the Creator and the good of 
the univerſe, Chambers's Dictionary. 

And why ſhould women be forbidden to behold 


this wonder ? 


F 
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r ound her axis, whirls about at the 
rate of one thouſand miles in an 
hour, and, as the great orbit, ſhe 
makes or deſcribes annually round 
the ſun, is reckoned at five hun- 
dred and forty millions of miles, 
ſhe muſt travel one million and a 
half a day, as one obſerves; what 
a force muſt be requifite to pro- 
trude ſo vaſt a globe, and wheel it 
on, loaded as it is with huge moun- 
tains and ponderous rocks, at ſuch 
a prodigious degree of rapidity as 
even ſurpaſſes human conception |! 


ASTRONOMY will enlarge your 
ideas of the great Creator, and ex- 
cite 


640 

cite in you admiration, adoration, 
and praiſe, And here I would re- 
commend to your peruſal the young 
Gentleman and Lady's Philoſophy, 
by Mr. Martin ; Fontenelle's Plu- 
rality of Worlds; and Derham's 
Aſtro- theology; to which you may 
add Phyſico- theology, by the ſame 
author, and Ray on the Creation, 
Theſe will give you elevated and 
ſublime 1deas, ſuperior to all the 
gratification of fancy in the peruſal 
of novels, 


Drawins : to be a proficient in 
this art, you mult feel an inclina- 
tion for it ; the will cannot be for- 

ced, 
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ced, it is akin to poetry; the ſame 
genius, that inſpires the poet's 
fancy with the imagery of things, 
muſt fertilize your imagination; 
therefore, if you have no taſte that 
way, lay aſide the attempt; but, 


if you take pleaſure therein, pur- 
ſue it. 


Drawing is more uſeful than 
many imagine; it gives a juſt idea 
of proportions of things, aſſiſts in 
cutting out your garments, gives 
a luxuriancy to the fancy, and 


helps much to a becoming manner 
of dreſs. 


There 


There are many ways, in this 
art, wherein a lady may amuſe her- 
ſelf; either ſimply with the pencil, 
with Indian ink, or crayons: you 
may deſign by the camera obſcura, 
or by other mechanical methods, 
very eaſy to be accompliſhed. 


If you proceed to PAIN ING, I 


know not any thing more delight- 
ful! To bring a little creation be- 
fore your eyes, on a piece of paper, 


canvas, or ivory, has a very plea- 
ſing effect on the mind; but, if you 


are not capable of this, you may 
lay a mezzotinto print on glaſs and 
colour it: thus you may furniſh 
your 
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your apartments with paintings of 
your own; though you may buy 
them better done, they will not be 
{o ſatisfactory ; for, there is a cer- 
tain partiality to our own perform- 
ances which gives more pleaſure 
than even thoſe of Coreggioor Ti- 


tian. 


Mrs. Marian, aDutch lady, has 
excelled every one in. the imitation 
of nature, in that particular ſpecies 
of painting which conſiſts of inſects 
and flowers, and whoſe collection 
is preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
The delicacy of her colouring in- 
dicates the moſt refined underſtand- 

Ing; 
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ing; and her exact copy of nature, 
the ſtrength of her imagination and 
ſarpriſing ingenuity. Dr. Gyfford 


informed me, that moſt elaborate 


performance was not more than the 
work of two years, and was not 
done to the neglect of her domeſtic 
affairs. 


Mrs, Beal painted the portraits 
of the moſt dignified clergy of her 
time; ſhe was cotemporary with 
Sir PeterLely, of whom ſhe learned 
the rudiments of painting ; - ſhe 
was little inferior to any of her co- 
temporaries either for colouring, 
ſtrength, force, or life. 


Anne 
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Anne Carliſle was cotemporary 
with Vandyke ; ſhe copied the Ita- 
lian maſters ſo well, that ſhe was 
much in favour with king Charles I, 
who became her patron, and pre- 
| ſented her and Sir Anthony Van- 
dyke with as much ultramarine, 
at-one time, as coſt him more than 
five hundred pounds. 


Artemiſia Gentileſchi was an Ita- 
lian, and learned of her father, 
whom ſhe excelled in portraits: 
ſhe was famous all over Europe, 
and was much admired for hiſtory- 
pieces ; ſhe alſo painted the por- 
traits of ſome of the royal family 

and 
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and of many of the nobility of Eng- 
land. 


Anne Killigrew, daughter of Dr. 
Killigrew, painted ſeveral hiſtory- 
pieces, and alſo portraits; likewiſe 
ſome pieces in ſtill life. Mr. Dry- 
den celebrates her for the ſiſter arts 
of painting and poetry, of which ſhe 
publiſhed a volume. 


Mrs. Roſe was daughter to Mr. 
Gibſon, a painter to Charles I. by 
whom ſhe was inſtructed in water- 
colours, and in which ſhe perform- 
ed to admiration. And what have 
we not ſeen of paintings, in the 

preſent. 
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preſent age, performed by women, 

excluſive of Miſs Read's, in the ex- 
hibitions ! Sure, then, no lady of 
any genius will complain of time's 
being heavy on her hands, when 
ſhe may employ herſelf in ſuch va- 
riety! it being thus proved that 
the fine arts are not beyond her 
reach. 


Mos1c, if you have an ear, will 
be beneficial, as it tends to ſoften 
the paſſions, and to rub off the bar- 
barity of a diſcordant temper and 
diſpoſition. That it has great pow- 
er over the animal ſyſtem, the cure 
of diſeaſes thereby demonſtrates, 

not 
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not only in the bite of the tarantu- 
la, but there have been inſtances 
of the like wonderful effect in acute 
fevers: this is a very pleaſing ac- 


compliſhment, and the benefit ex- 
tends to others. Pope ſays, 


Muſic can ſoften pain to eaſe, 
And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe. 


DaxciNs, all polite nations a- 
gree, is a requiſite in order to ac- 
quire a graceful deportment and 
good addreſs. I ſee no occaſion for 
you to vie with thoſe who make a 
{how of their perſons, in this exer- 
ciſe, for a ſubſt{tence. 


Thus I have recommended to 
your notice a train of, I may ſay, 
arts 


( 49 ) 
arts and ſciences; ſuch as I think 
you may eaſily attain ; that 1s, ac- 
cording to your taſte and genius. 
It is not expected that any lady can 
excel in all, for, as the abovemen- 
tioned author obſerves, 


One ſcience only will one genius ſit; 


So vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit. 


There have been inſtances of 
ladies who have made great profi- 
ciency in all I have named; but, 
{hall I add, that you may poſſeſs 
all theſe fine accompliſhments in a 
very eminent degree, and yet not 
be pleaſing companions ! 
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In order, then, to accompliſh 
this valuable and important end, 
ſuffer me to give you a few hints. 


Firſt, ſtudy your own temper, 
and ſtrive againſt any peeviſnneſs, 
ſtubbornneſs, or whatever diſagree- 
able quality may be natural to you: 
this will be a hard taſłk, but it muſt 
be done; we are not all born with 
like diſpoſitions; and by how much 
your temper partakes of a ſavage 
roughneſs or captiouſneſs, by ſo 
much is the conqueſt virtuous and 
commendable. If, when rebuked 
for a fault, you find, inſtead of 
falling under it with humility, that 

your 
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your paſſions ſwell and riſe, beg 
leave to withdraw, for, when by 
yourſelf retired, you will have 
time for reflection. Advert then 
to ſome penitential Pſalm in your 
Bible; and, though you may be 
afraid to approach the Deity by 
prayer, having a ſenſe of guilt on 
your conſcience and likewiſe of the 
purity of the divine Being, you are 
to remember there is pardon for 
the greateſt offender through the 
merits of Jeſus Chriſt. 


I would not give credit to the 
leaſt thought which ſhould intimate 
that any of you live without prayer 
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and thankſgiving to the Author of 
the many mercies you are hourly 
receiving, but truſt that you have 
a conſtant ſenſe that in him you 
live, and move, and have your 
being. Even the Pagan world are 
not forgetful of their adorations 
due to, and dependence on, a 
Deity; and all the regions of the 
globe, where the God of nature 
has been pleaſed to hide himſelf, 
and withhold from their eyes that 
diſplay of his glory with which he 
has indulged us in this part of the 
world we call Chriſtendom, it is 
dle the great book of nature 
opened to them; but, to us, is pre- 

ſented 
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ſented divine revelation: and the 
difference, between Europeans and 

thoſe barbarous lands, ſhews the h 
neceſſity of this tranſcript of the 
divine mind, in order to lead us to 
a proper contemplation of his per- 
fections; which contemplation 
enlarges our ideas and makes our 
ſouls capacious as the univerſe. We 
ſee God in every creature, from the 
enormous whale, or elephant, to 
the ſmalleſt microſcopic infect or 
animalcule: we fee him in the icy 
chain which binds up the ſecret 
ſources of vegetation, as refulgent 
as when ſpring returns in all her 


charms : we ſee him in the great 
D 3 lamp 
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lamp of day, and alſo in the ſilver 
queen of night; and thoſe diſtant 
ſuns, which enlighten other ſyſtems 
and adorn the azure vault of hea- 
ven, ſpeak his infinite and incom- 
prehenſible power; ſtormy winds 


obeying his word, and the raging 
waves of the ſea; and likewiſe, in 
Milton's ſweet idea, 
Clear ſpring, or ſhady grove, or ſunny hill. 
Indeed a young lady, without 
piety forfeits the grand characteriſ- 
tic of her ſex; for, if ſhe has no 


ſenſe of religion *, ſhe has no guard 
againſt 
Religion is a ſerious and delightful ſenſe of 
God in the ſoul, producing in us a conſciouſneſs 
of our inceſſant dependence upon his agency, as 
the God of nature and the God of grace, and of 
our obligations to adore his perfections, admire 


F his beauty, and be grateful for all his bleſſings. 
Ryland s Contemflations on the beauties of creation. 


1 
againſt any vice: this is the grand 
baſis of all her perfections; it is 
this only which will carry her ho- 
nourably through life, and ſupport 
her under all the viciffitudes of 
time: it is a ſenſe of the value and 
importance of her own eternal ex- 
iſtence which will give a proper in- 
fluence to all her actions, and add 
dignity to every part of her beha- 
viour and conduct & 


I have taken notice, not without 
deep concern, of a dreadful evil 
D 4 in 
It is to be regretted that the punctilio and 
reſervedneſs of the laſt age have too much given 
place to the unmeaning levity of the French: I 
believe, to this we may attribute the general de- 
pravity of ſervants ; ſince we have greatly loſt that 


fanctity of manners which formerly diſtinguiſhed 
the well-bred from others. 


. 
in the preſent day; that is, the ir- 
reverence and indifference with 
which the younger part of this na- 
tion in general enter the houſe of 
God, though they go profeſſedly 
to worſhip him: their behaviour 
demonſtrates that he is not in all 
their thoughts. O dreadful ſtupi- 
dity! the great God cannot be de- 
ceived, neither will he be mocked ! 
I wonder the example of the great- 
eſt perſonages in the kingdom have 
not more influence this way ; and 
let it be obſerved that decorum 1s 
becoming you in any place which 
is appointed for divine worſhip ; 
for, the great and univerſal Sove- 
reign 


1 

reign is no reſpecter of perſons; in 
every nation, it is only thoſe who 
fear God and work righteouſneſs 
1 who are accepted of him. The le- 
giſlators know they have no right 
over conſciences ; therefore do you 
abhor every ſpecies of perſecution ; 
it beſpeaks a contracted mind and 
very great ignorance: which we 
may thus elucidate, 


* 


If, through curioſity, you were 
to enter a Jewiſh ſynagogue; 
though their language may ſeem a 
Jargon to you, and their manner 
of worſhip ſtrange, yet it ſhould 
be remembered that their forms 
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and ceremonies were inſtituted by 
the expreſs command of God, Who 
deſcended from heaven on mount 
Sinai to give Moſes the pattern of 
the tabernacle, veſtments, &c. and 
that they once were the favourite 
people of God: but, for rejecting 
the Meſſiah, they were broken off, 


that we Gentiles might be grafted 


in: and this ſhould inſpire you 
with pity for them; for they are 
become a by-word, according to 
the ancient prediction of prophecy. 


Here Iwould recommend to you, 
under the article of reading, the 
late Dr. Newton, biſhop of Briſtol, 

on 
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on the prophecies ; the fulfilment 
of them, in regard to this people, 
is very convincing, and will much 
help to eſtabliſh you in the faith 
of the Scriptures, 


In ſhort, let your behaviour, in 
every place and on every occaſion, 
beſpeak candour, humility, and a 
conſtant uniformity of gentleneſs, 
goodneſs, and truth. 


Humility is not meanneſs ; no, 
it is the greateſt virtue of the hu- 
man mind; it is the foundation of 
all harmony, concord, and delight. 
Contraſted with this is pride: as 

D 6 humility 
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humility is fraught with every com- 
fort to ourſelves and all around us, 
ſo pride is deſtructive of all happineſs 
here and hereafter: it coſt Satan 
his throne in Heaven, for he was 
once a great archangel ; it coſt our 
firſt parents the ſoft receſſes, ever- 
laſtingverdure, and cooling ſtreams, 
of paradiſe, If I ſee at any time a 
proud perſon, I think I behold an 
ignorant one; ignorant of herſelf 
with regard to the depravity of her 
fallen nature; ignorant of her con- 
ſtant need of a divine agency to 
move her to any act of goodneſs; 


ignorant with regard to ſcience; 


for, any knowledge of the infinity 
6 of 
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„ 
of ſcience will humble her, in that 
ſhe knows ſo little. 


I have obſerved ſome parents 
inculcate in their children a great 
ſpirit, and miſcall it noble; for, 
were it ſearched to the bottom, it 
would appear to be this very ſin 
we have been ſtriking at. I would 
have you poſſeſs a noble ſpirit it is 
true, and which, in a man, I take 
to be honour, courage, valour, be- 
nevolence, &c. in a woman, forti- 
tude, firmneſs of ſoul, or ſtability 
under the weight of afflictive pro- 
vidences, exerting every lawful 
power in order to extricate herſelf 

out 
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out of difficulties, generous even 
to her enemies, if ſhe has any; 
one who diffuſes goodneſs every 
where within her ſphere of action. 
This is godlike; and, ſure, the 
nearer we approach in our actions 
to any of the imitable perfections 
of divinity, is making the greateſt 
advance towards a noble ſpirit. 


We will juſt touch on behaviour 
to ſervants, becauſe I think admo- 
nition on this head is much want- 
. 


You are to remember they are 
candidates with you for eternity ; 
that 
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that the ſame providence, which 
placed them in a ſtate of ſubſer- 
vience to your commands, might 
have placed you in ſubordination 
to them: therefore do not add to 
the weight of their misfortune by 
your capricious temper, neither be 
like Pharaoh, the Egyptian king, 
a hard taſk-maſter. The great and 
infinitely wiſe Jehovah gives au- 
dience to the petitions of a ſervant 
equally with thoſe of a prince, for 
they are both the work of his hands 
and, oftentimes the former are 
more precious in his ſight than the 
latter, Your ſervants will pay 
much more regard to you when 


you 


1 


you exerciſe a mild and gentle tem- 
per towards them than by contrary 
methods, which only incur their 
contempt. Always conſider well 
what you would have done, and 
likewiſe that it is in their power to 
perform it, then inſiſt on its exe- 
cution with the utmoſt ſoftneſs of 
temper; you will then conſtantly 
maintain your authority. 


— 


DREss: in this be neither the 
firſt nor the laſt in the faſhion; 
adorn yourſelf rather with a be- 
coming neatneſs than as having an 
eye entirely to mode. It is to be 
ſuppoſed that, in this article, young 
ladies 
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ladies in general have a view to fu- 
ture connections: but let me ad- 
viſe, as this is important, that you 


do not throw away a grain of pow- 


der, nor uſe a more pernicious 
grain of rouge, in order to catch 
the notice of a fop. Alas! what 
are the trifling paſſions of his mind! 
a man of ſolid underſtanding and 
good morals will be worth the ac- 
quiſition ; the former will be too 
full of himſelf to pay any attention 
to you; his own perſon, powder, 
perfumes, trinkets, and folly, will 
engroſs all his affections. The man 
of ſenſe will be conſcious of your 
worth, 


188 
worth, and will know how to treat 
you with eſteem and reſpect. 


But I muſt return again to your 
perſons ; and will defire ſuch of you 
to whom nature has not been very 
liberal in the exterior, that you do 
not endeavour to help her with any 
thing borrowed ; ſuch an attempt 
will take away even what of the 
agreeable you poſſeſs. To you, to 
whom nature has been bountiful, 
one would think this caution need- 
leſs; but it may be obſerved, that 
ſuch, as can with propriety boaſt 
an irreſiſtible combination of fea- 
tures and complexion, are the moſt 

apt 


(07 3 
apt to play tricks this way, to the 
hazard of health and even of life 
itſelf. Such fantaſtic ideas only 


reſide in the brain of the thought- 
leſs and inſignificant. 


Here give me leave to trace out 
ſuch a character to old age. What 
is it that has occaſioned ſuch an 
odium on her who arrives to that 
period in a ſingle ſtate but this 
overfondneſs for perſonal graces, 
the neglect of mental endowments, 
and being too ſenſible of the attrac- 
tion they have on the other ſex ? 
I mean thoſe of her own caſt. Per- 
haps they draw after her a train of 

flat- 


169 


flatterers, which are highly agree- 
able to her vanity, till at laſt ſhe is 
ſo intoxicated as to forget that time 
travels on like a giant running a 
a race, regardleſs of her waſting 
beauty, and makes the ſame haſty 
ſtrides to mark her with wrinkles 
and grey hairs equally with the wo- 
man, (whether married or ſingle, ) 
who, from a conſtant obſervance 
of her duty, can welcome that pe- 
riod; knowing that the hoary head 
is acrown of rejoicing, when found 
in the way of righteouſneſs. Can 
we find a more pitiable object than 
ſuch an one, who has neglected her 
education ? Where, at this time of 
life, 


49 


life, can ſhe fly for comfort? if ſhe 
turn her thoughts within, alas! 


that is a dreary waſte, there is no 
ſtock of knowledge laid up againſt 
the winter of old age; and, as the 
human mind cannot live without 
ſome ideas to employ the powers 
of the ſoul upon, ſhe muſt of ne- 
ceſſity advert to ſomething which 
will come within the reach of her 
narrow capacity; and, as inſtinct 
turns our thoughts to our feelings, 
and as all the feelings ſhe has left 
are envy, they muſt naturally turn 
upon detraction: this renders her as 
miſerable a being to every one as 
ſhe is to herſelf. But do you be 

con- 


1 
content with the roſes that health 
and a conſtant equanimity“ beſtow. 


A great help to this natural paint 
is early riſing. I muſt dwell a lit- 
tle on the advantages reſulting from 
this practice, as by it you preſerve 
your health and enjoy the moſt 

ani- 
This equanimity is a great preſervative of 
beauty; paſſion diſtorts the very features of the 
face and has a dreadful effect ſometimes on the 
whole animal ſyſtem : For an inſtance of this, we 
need not go back ſo far as Nerva, the 13th emperor 
of Rome ; who, though in clemency and generofity 
he excelled moſt, yet came to an untimely end 
by falling into a violent rage with one Regulus at 
the age of 66; at which time of life, one ſhould 
rationally have ſuppoſed, he would have maſtered 
this diſpoſition of his ſoul; but three ſuch in- 
ſtances have come within my own knowledge ; 
one of them a woman who ſurvived her fit of rage 
but two days, 


„ 
animating part of the day. Your 
ideas are then clear, without any 
impediment from an oppreſſion of 
the animal ſpirits, which too much 
fleep abates; you have not only 
the advantage of all your faculties 
in their full vigour, but have time 
to make uſe of them : for, when 
you have a taſte for literature, you 
will loſe opportunity by indulging 
too long in bed ; therefore, in ſum- 
mer, leave it by ſix o'clock at far- 
theſt; you then will have leiſüre 
to adjuſt all your employments for 
the day without being in a hurry ; 


conſequently, it will be much bet- 
ter done. Never ſuffer yourſelf to 
be 


f 
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8 
be overcome by an indolent diſpo- 
ſition, as that will grow upon you 
if not taken great care of : this love 
of ſloth has brought many a fine 
girl to an unhappy end, and en- 
tailed diſgrace, not only on her 
connections, but on the whole ſex. 


Such a wretched exiſtence we 
will trace to the end of life, but, 
as ſuch a picture will awaken too 
much the finer feelings of the ſoul, 
and give too great a ſhock of hor- 
ror, we will repreſent it under the 
figure of the other ſex *. 

Take 

Some perhaps may ſay, ſo then you have no 
feeling for theſe? To which I anſwer, not quite 
ſo much, as they are generally the aggreſſors in 


theſe affairs, and only receive the reward of their 
iniquity, 
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Take then a view of the man of 
pleaſure, or rather the man of pain 
more juſtly ſpeaking: I ſay, be- 
hold him when ſeized with adiſeaſe 
which is to put a period to his mi- 
ſerable life, and perhaps in the flow- 
er of his age. He has, by exceſs 
of riot, waſted his fortune, health, 
and reputation, and rendered his 
perſon loathſome even before death 
has done his office, and the world 
can rid itſelf of a nuiſance by a 
depoſit of ſuch deplorable remains 
in the earth: what, at this critical 
moment, (now he is on the threſh- 
old of a new world, where his 

| E eternal 
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eternal ſtate is to be fixed, ) are his 
ideas? He has none: all the noble 
powers of his ſoul are debilitated; 
effeminacy, indulgence, and in- 
temperance, have rendered what 
anatomiſts call the cranium a va- 
cuum long before this time, and 
he is now ſtupid, and not ſenſible 
of the tears of a mother, a pious 
mother, whoſe ſoul cleaves to his 
immortal part. Alas! ſhe could 
reſign his body to the grave, were 
there but the leaſt hope of meeting 
him again in a happy immortality : 


but, oh! her unutterable anguith ! 
he expires; the diſtreſſed parent 
laments, with David, „My ſon, 


my 
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my ſon, would to God I had died 
for thee! oh! Abſolom, my ſon!” 


Many a young perſon ſwerves 
from the paths of virtue, from the 
glare and dazzle of grandeur and 
riches. Fatal ambition this! bubbles 
and phantoms! We will portray 
this folly, likewiſe, in the charac- 
ter of a man, who has truſted in his 
riches in order to obtain every poſ- 
ſible good: we will paſs by all the 
various anxieties and agitations of 
his mind on account of their dimi- 
nution ; he has, perhaps, all the 
powers of his ſoul alive to every the 
moſt keen and poignant ſenſation ; 

E 2 | ſup- 
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ſuppoſe deeds, mortgages, bonds, 


and ſpecie, fill all the void of the 
room he occupies, anddeath makes 
his formidable appearance, ſtriding 
from one golden heap to another ; 
till, at length, in the poſition in 
which he appears ſo finely ſculptu- 
red in Nightingale's monument, he 
preſents the fatal dart! alas! he 
now perceives all his expected good 
was a chimera; and, for the ſolid 
ſatisfaction of a conſcience void of 
offence towards God and man, he 
would tender the grim king of ter- 


rors all his riches to poſtpone the 


fatal period, and rejoice to ſhrink 
into life again, naked as he firſt 
: n came 
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came to it! How many inſtances 
have we ſeen of ſuch as might 
have been beloved wives and happy 
mothers, if they had not fallen 
victims to an ill-beſtowed paſſion, 
the conſequence of reading infla- 
ming novels! Ihave known many a 
girl's head quite turned! And what 
elſe can be expected when one of a 
warm imagination reads fine de- 
ſcriptions of love-adventures which 
lead to imaginary pleaſures ? ſhe, 
from natural vanity, imagines her- 
ſelf poſſeſſed of the requiſites neceſ- 
ſary to attract the paſſions of a 
knight-errant, and is as fine a lady 
in her own mind as the all-accom- 

E 3 pliſhed 


pliſhed fair-one in the enchanted 
caſtle: ſhe waits for nothing but a 
youth whoſe brain is as diſtempered 
as her own, to complete the ro- 
mantic hiſtory and diſſolve the 
charm, in order for things to ap- 
pear as they really are; which, in 
general, are miſerable enough. 


Womens ſouls are formed for 
love, it is concrete with their very 
nature; they are an aſſemblage of 
the ſofter paſſions; they are poſ- 
ſeſſed in an exalted degree of thoſe 
finer feelings of the ſoul which ter- 
minate in the moſt refined friend- 
ſhip: hence it is they ſo readily 
return 
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return a paſſion ; but, alas] from 
the weakneſs of their underſtand- 
ing, the will is often inclined to 
wrong objects: thus it is they ſo 
eaſily become a prey to deſigning 
men. The God of nature has ſo 
diſpoſed the powers and faculties 
of women, in order to render them 
lovely and deſirable to the other 
ſex, and to ſoften the ferocity of 
their nature *. We are the weaker; 


E 4 they 


® It is an obſervation that men, who are not 


converſant with our ſex, ſeem to be a different 
ſpecies with thoſe who aſſociate with them; they 
may be compared with the diamond in the quarry; 
they are without that poliſh which diſtinguiſhes 
thoſe who have been uſed to women of gentle 
manners: ſuch, from a natural deſire to recom- 


mend 
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they have the greater powers of rea- 
ſon, judgement, underſtanding, 
courage, ſtrength; and are deſigned 
; for our ſupport, protection, and | 
Il inſtruction, The woman, who 
does not acknowledge this, inverts | 
1 theorder of nature, and fins againſt 

4 conviction. 


' Since then women are compoſed 
of ſo fine materials, and ſuch, if 
wellcultivated, as tend to the hap- 

pineſs 


mend themſelves, ſtudy all the arts of pleaſing, 
and thereby gain all thoſe refinements of which 
the others are deſtitute: not that I would be 
thought to applaud what we call an effeminate 
man ; I think there is no compoſition in nature 
more diſagreeable, unleſs it be a maſculine wa- 
man ; they are equally monſters. 
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pineſs of ſociety, and is replete with 
comfort to individuals, with what 
arduous and inceſſant care ſhould 
parents endeavour to root, from 
this precious ſoil, every pernicious 
weed on its firſt appearance. Va- 
nity is the moſt predominant ; this, 
if not ſpeedily rooted out, will over- 
run and-choke the choice plants, 
till at laſt it will rear its head and 
bloſſom in affectation *, or other 
like abſardities. And how does it 
behove parents, and thoſe who have 


1 the 


* One obſerves affectation in behaviour, like 
hypocriſy in religion,. can charm no longer than 
while it paſſes for what it is not; the moment it 
is diſcovered, it is the object of our contempt, or, 


at leaſt, of a ſpecies of pity to which it. is nearly 
allied. 
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the care of children, to be careful to 
put into their hands all ſuch books 
as tend to purity of thought as well 
as manners, and ſuch as have a 
ſolid baſis whereon to exerciſe their 
rational faculties, and enlarge their 
intellectual powers. How much 
more capable are we of refined en- 
joyment, when ranging in the 
fields, from reading Thompſon's 
Seaſons, or Virgil's Georgics and 
Paſtorals! and, in walking among 
the flowers, how many beauties 
would eſcape our notice had not 
Hervey pointed them out with all 
the diſcernment of Flora herſelf ! 
What more exalted ideas have we 
in ſurveying the heavenly concave 

in 


( 


in an evening by reading that au- 
thor's contemplations thereon | 
And what leſſons do we gather in 
the church-yard from the ſame 
delightfully deſcriptive pen! What 
humbling conviction in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of the inſtability of all 
ſublunary enjoyments from the 
nervous pen of Young, or the ſtri- 
king deſcriptions of Blair ! Which 
of us could form an idea adequate 
to the power, ſophiſtry, and ma- 
lignity of the grand enemy of our 
ſouls, equal toMilton's portraits in 
Paradiſe Loſt! or even reach half 
an idea (if I may fo expreſs myſelf) 
of the beauty of one of his angels ! 

m4 and 
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( 84 ) 
and how ſhould we come at any 
knowledge of the great Creator, 
and of that myſtery, God manifeſt- 
ed in the fleſh, (on which is built 
our everlaſting hope,) were it not 
for the Bible ! It is want of true 
taſte * that many neglect this di- 
vine book, and indeed ſeem afraid 
of it from the apprehenſion that it 
is only a preparatory for death, 
and, for that reaſon, it will give 
them gloomy ideas and make them 


me- 

* Taſte is the exquiſite ſenſibility of the ſoul 
to every fine impulſe of beauty, truth, and good- 
neſs; this taſte is wrought up to perfection and 
delicacy by education, ſtudy, and devotion; 
whereby the mind becomes able to diſcern, with 
an intuitive rapidity, how much true beauty and 
pleaſure every object in heaven and earth can give 


us. 


Ryland's Contemplations, vol. I. p. 66. 
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melancholy; like thoſe who poſt- 
pone making their will, leſt it 
ſhould influence death to fetch 
them away the ſooner; and thoſe 
wiſe reaſoners add, that, when 
they are old, (though they do not 
know they ſhall live another 


hour *,) and have no reliſh for the 


world, that then they will prepare 
for death by reading their Bible. 
What ! ſhall we receive a bounty 
from a fellow-creature, with a pro- 


mile of a ſhall 


we ſay it is time enough to thank 


our friend and endeavour to evince 


our gratitude, at ſome future pe- 
riod, when we have time and in- 


clination ! 
Read that elegant paper, 575, Spect. vol. 8. 
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clination! However the compariſon 
may ſavour of the moſt abject in- 
gratitude, yet all who neglect their 
Bible, and the religion it contains, 


are thoſe very ingrates in a ſuper- 
lative degree. 


That the cuſtoms and manners 
of the age are in many inſtances 
repugnant to common-ſenſe is evi- 
dent; tell a man he is an infidel, 
his thoughts will immediately fly 
to the deſarts of Arabia among 
the wild Arabs, or to the Cape of 
Good Hope among the Hottentots, 
to whom he thinks you compare 
him; he will feel himſelf diſturbed, 


and 
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and perhaps be angry at the ſame 
time; he will with the greateſt ef- 
frontery, if you examine him by 
the touchſtone of the Scriptures, 
openly avow infidel principles. 
My advice is, that you ſhun ſuch a 


man as you would a baſiliſłk, and 


deſpiſe cuſtom, when it interferes 
with any thing which is in itſelf 
truly laudable. Thoſe, who are 
poſſeſſed of a fine taſte, perceive 
that there are no writings ſo full of 
majeſty and beauty as thoſe of the. 
Bible, even as they are tranſlated 


into theEnglith language; and, to 


thoſe who can read them in the ori- 
ginal, they are more ſo. 


Juſt 
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Juſt to hint at the ſublime and 


amazing conciſeneſs in the relation 
Moſes gives of the creation: how 


ſhort and comprehenſive the detail 


of our firſt parents tranſgreſſion 
what orators are all the ſpeakers in 
the Bible ! how full of the imagery 
of poetry is Jacob's bleſſing on his 
poſterity | how far beyond the lof- 
tieſt thought of Homer are the tre- 
mendous grandeur and awful ap- 
pendages which attended the giving 
the law on mount Sinai! and that 
account of Moſes in the clift of the 
rock, covered with the omnipotent 
hand, while the Majeſty of Heaven 
paſſed by! Can any language ſur- 
pals. 
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paſs that of Job and his friends, or 
equal the ſublimity of the prophets? 
The Goſpels carry the ſame convic- 
tion of their ſuperior greatnels ; 
and the Epiſtles of the moſt logi- 
cal reaſoning, where, while they 
demonſtrate the pure doctrines of 
ſalvation and ſweetly inculcate 
every relative duty, they alſo re- 
commmend the greateſt refinement 
in good breeding. 


Was there ever, in any writings, 
ſo brief a ſummary of virtues as are 
contained in the 13th chapter to 
the Corinthians, 1ſt epiſtle? where 
charity, or love to God and man, 
(in which is compriſed all the law 

and 


1 

and the prophets,) is ſo. finely de- 
ſcribed: This charity ſuffereth 
long and 1s kind; charity en- 
vieth not, vaunteth not itſelf, is 
not puffed up, doth not behave it- 
ſelf unſeemly, ſeeketh not her own, 
is not eaſily provoked, thinketh no 
evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all 1 
things, hopeth all things, endureth | 
all things! The much-admired Se- N 
neca falls infinitely ſhort of this. 


A farther refinement 1s contained | 
in that golden paſſage, Let each / 
eſteem the other better than them- | 
ſelves: this is true politeneſs. 1 | 

have 
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have read and heard much of diſin- 


tereſtedneſs; but have never ſeen a 
better definition of it. 


Theſe few paſſages have juſt oc- 
curred to my mind: were we to at- 
tempt to ſelect, from the ſacred 
writings, all which ſtrike us of the 
great or beautiful, we muſt begin 
at the firſt of Geneſis and end at 
the laſt of the Revelation; and, as 
you every one have this divine trea- 
ſure in your hand, I ſhall wiſh ſuch 
of you, as are capable, to point 
out to meevery morning ſome por- 
tion therefrom ; by which method 


you will enter more and more into 
the 


6 
the ſpirit and beauty of thoſe divine 
writers, and you will, with one, 
be conſtrained to ſay: 


Whence but from heaven ſhould men, untxill'd 
in arts, 
In different ages born, in different parts, 
Weave ſuch agreeing truths? or how, or why, 
Should all conſpire to cheat us with a lie ? 
Unaſk'd their pains, unwearied their advice, 
Starving their gains, and martyrdom their 
| price ! 


I hope this advice, written in the 
integrity of my heart, which 1s big 
with deſire for your good, both as 
it regards this world and the next, 

will influence your conduct, that 
you may paſs comfortably and ho- 
| nourably 
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nourably through life, and, at 
length attain everlaſting felicity ! 


8. H. 
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